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TWO METAL MASKS AND 
TURQUGISE PENCIL FREE 


Y exact laboratory tests, we have verified the precision 

grading, measured the extra point strength and photo- 
graphed the superior coverage of Eagle “Chemi-Sealed” 
TURQUOISE drawing pencils. 

The smoothness of TURQUOISE — built in by exclusive 
methods and sealed in by the “Chemi-Sealed” process—is a 
quality that only you can appraise. The impression of smooth- 
ness in any pencil is subject to personal and local factors such 
as temperature and humidity, texture of paper and pressure 
exerted on the point. 

Therefore, we invite you to make your own comparison of 
the smoothness of TURQUOISE against the pencil you are now 
using. We will supply without cost a TURQUOISE pencil in 
any grade you specify and two metal masks so that you can 
impartially determine which pencil gives the smoothest drawing 
qualities in your own drafting room. 

Write to us for complete testing equipment, mentioning this 
publication and your supplier’s name. 


— § % EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY, 703 East 13th Street, New York 


‘Chomi-Seated T URQUOISE 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
DRAWING PENCILS 
“AE |’ EAGLE “Chomi-Sealeod”’ TURQUOISE ee 2H 


These two-piece 
metal masks tele- 
scope over the 
pencils, hiding all 
identifying char- 
acteristics andex- 
posing only the 
sharpened ends 
for your test. 
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MADONNA AND CHILD 
WOUD SCULPTURE BY WARREN WHEELOCK 


Bronze Reproductions in collections of 
Jessie Lemont Trausil, New York City 
Alice Wardwell, Woodstock, New York 
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WHEELUOCh 


NCE again the subject of abstract art is engaging 
public interest and inciting critics and writers to 
fresh controversy. Since that memorable 

“Armory Show” in New York, way back in 1913 
when Marcel Duchamp’s “Nude” descended the 
stairs and upset the artistic apple cart, we have seen 
and heard much of abstract art. It’s an old story 
now. But the recent establishment of the Solomon 
R. Guggenheim Foundation for the study of “non- 
objective” art has started fresh talk about modern 
art. 

Literally, non-objective art is comprised of geo- 
metric elements or non-representative forms having 
no affinity to reality, either in the artist’s conception 
or in the final result. Such art may be called pure 
abstraction. As a matter of fact there is relatively 
little of pure abstraction. Most non-objective art is 
based on natural form, but is so transformed into 
near abstraction that it has little or no objective 
meaning. 

Warren Wheelock’s sculpture comes in the latter 
category although he occasionally produces forms 
which come so near to the abstract that they give 
no hint of any living thing. Yet even his so-called 
abstractions are by no means without a realistic basis; 
at least they have an objective beginning. But in the 
process of evolution the familiar structure gives way 
to new forms which still embody the original idea 
though not suggesting them in their final, external 
expression. 

In none of the sculptures chosen for reproduction in 
this article is the sense of reality entirely lacking. In 
several of them Wheelock has indeed fo!lowed the 
natural form rather closely in important respects 
although he always simplifies and designs his sub- 
jects in an entirely creative manner. 

This versatility in conception and execution is one 
of the artist’s outstanding characteristics. Wheelock 
is not a man who having evolved a style or manner of 
working can go on in that manner. He is an explorer, 
an adventurer, restlessly seeking new goals and delv- 
ing into new experiments. He will tell you that when 
@ man stops adventuring he stops being an artist. The 
Lincoln carvings well illustrate this versatility and 
adventurous spirit. For those who may not be sympa- 
thetic with the near abstractionist point of view these 
three sculptures, so different in character yet done 
by the same artist at different periods, should be re- 
vealing, and provocative of a more sympathetic in- 
terest. 

The captions, which Mr. Wheelock has himself 
written for each of the reproductions, should also 
contribute to an understanding of both the artist’s 
philosophy and conceptional purpose. 

Wheelock’s creative work has been rather evenly 
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divided between painting and sculpture. Both his 
canvases and carvings have been widely exhibited in 
the principal galleries and art museums of the coun- 
try. They are in numerous private collections, among 
them that of Juliana Force, Edsel Ford, M. R. Gold- 
smith, David Jacobson, Mrs. Eugene Meyer, Walter D. 
Teague, Ruth Waldo and Mrs. Charles B. Warren. 
The Chicago Art Institute, Los Angeles Museum and 
Whitney Museum of American Art, New York, are 
among the art museums possessing examples of his 
work, 

It will be a surprise to many to learn that the artist, 
who dwells so much of the time in the rarified atmos- 
phere of abstractionism, has also applied his art to 
the most practical of purposes. Wheelock has de- 
signed models for glass ovenware, safety razors, type- 
writers and cosmetic containers. He has designed and 
patented toys and holds a U. S. Patent on a Metallic 
Tape Printing Machine. It is by no means exceptional 
to find in an artist this intensely practical turn of 
mind and skill associated with the capacity for the 
highest expression in the fine arts. Contrary to popu- 
lar conception, it is indeed quite the usual combina- 
tion of talents. As a rule the artist simply has to be’ 
practical. Much that he needs and desires must from 
the first be made by his own hands if he is to have it 
at all. The economic stringency of his early years 
makes him resourceful. Not only that: he is fre- 
quently forced to devote himself to all sorts of utili- 
tarian tasks as a means of support, at least until he. 
has “arrived.” 

But necessity alone does not account for this prac- 
tical side of the creative artist. Craftsmanship is his 
birthright. It should be remembered that whether he 
paints or sculps, his hand is continuously engaged in 
cunning performance. It is not surprising that the 
artist so often turns to handerafts for recreation. By 
nature a creator, he requires the satisfaction that 
comes from “making things” even when he is vest- 
ing from his professional labors. Occasionally he actu- 
ally flees from his work to the solace and diversion 
that he finds in craftsmanship. 

This is precisely what Wheelock did some years 
ago. In 1914 he became “fed up” with art and yielded 
to the impulse to get away from it all. He escaped to’ 
the Blue Ridge Mountains of North Carolina and 
there found a spot on a wind-swept ridge, thirty-five 
hundred feet above sea level and miles from the near- 
est railroad. Here was his chance to accomplish what 
he had long desired to do: build a house with his 
own hands. 

The plan called for frame construction to support 
the roof and logs used in place of weatherboarding. 
In this way he had a log house and assurance the roof 
would keep its shape which was not the case where 
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COU d OR 


BRONZE 


Chanticleer Greeting the Sun 


From Chanticleer’s Point of 


View, Causing the Sun to Rise 


This bronze is 28 inches high over all and rests on a 
white marble base, 12 inches in diameter. The bright 
bronze cock and the dark triangular form supporting 
it were cast in one piece from the original carved 
applewood model. This model in turn was preceded 
by a smaller wood model 6 or 8 inches high and the 
small model was made after much time spent on 
numerous free drawings to catch the spirit of the 
cock crowing. Needless to say the drawings resulted 
from much observation and analysis of this phenome- 
non over many years. 

You invent expressive form such as this, only out 
of your fund of impressions and experiences, by the 
aid of an inner vision and intuition. Your drawings 
may start with real appearance but must go through 
a metamorphosis—through many drawings—in order 
to end in a simplification far removed from real ap- 
pearance. 

If you have an inventive mind you seek to express 
an idea of a thing or create a symbol of it rather than 
to reproduce the thing itself. Your search becomes an 
adventure in which you find much joy; and if what 
you produce pleases you it will be sure to please some 
others; *~d whether what you do is great, or even 
good, is of no concern of your adventuring spirit. 
Others who come after you will appraise values. 

Seen from the front, the sculpture is bi-symmetri- 
cal; seen from the side, the front and rear have dis- 
similar outlines; the hollows, bosses and planes were 
studied in relation to light falling on them and the 
resultant patterns of light and dark were adjusted 
in the small model to what seemed right, before carv- 


ing the final form. 
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BLAGChH DANCER 


EBONY 


This carving is 31 inches high. The teeth are ivory, 
fastened to the wood by a gold-plated brass tooth. 
Ivory dots are set in the eyes to enliven them and 
ivory ornaments on the shoes add another accent of 
white and assist in the liveliness of the figure. The 
disjointedness of parts of the figure, particularly the 
legs, assists in the animation of the dancer, not to 
mention the hip and other features of the silhouette 


in variety of outline. 


SCULPTURE BY 
WARREN WHEELOCK 


Photo by G. W. Harting 


Photo by H. Shobbrook Collins 


THE WRESTLER srone 


Carved from Indiana limestone—14 inches high. It is 


a study for a large wrestler which was never made. 
It expresses the power, weight and size we associate 
with wrestlers. Detail is suppressed and distortions 
are employed to accentuate these qualities. The carv- 


ing is owned by A. Philip McMahon. 
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THE INTELLECTUAL LINCOLN 
Carved by Warren Wheelock in 1924 
Oak 


Frederick Bradley Photo 


THE MEDITATIVE LINCOLN 
Carved by Warren Wheelock in 1930 
African Walnut 
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Owned by Juliana R. Force, Director of the Whitney Museum of American Art. 


THE TRAGIC LINCOLN 


Polychromed Teakwood Carving 
Carved in 1934 by Warren Wheelock 


Percy Rainford Phote 
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THE 
Tones 
LINCOLNS 


Written by Warren Wheelock 


—— 


Lincoln has been one of my heroes as long as I can 
remember. I had read a great deal about him and 
made numerous realistic studies in oil paint—black 
and white and plastelene—from existing portraits, 
over many years. I knew so thoroughly what kind of 
man he was and how he looked that I had a subjec- 
tive portrait of him. I knew his qualities, his exalted 
spirit, his humanity, his humor. I felt I knew him. 

I set out in the first carving (in 1924) to make an 
unconventional new form of Lincoln that would be 
expressive of some of these qualities—an architec- 
tonic Lincoln. 

The distortions, elongations, exaggerations were all 
deliberately used to create an unrealistic Lincoln—a 
sort of symbol of the man. Whatever realisms crept 
in are there for want of invented forms to take their 
places. 

The forehead is like a dome set off by an unreal- 
istic form which unites hair, ears and cheek bones, 
which surrounds the head like a halo. The exagger- 
ated concavity on either side of the nose also helps to 
throw the brow into strong relief. These inventions, 
with the solid chin set on a spindly neck, are intended 
to create the impression of an exalted personality, 
All the attention is focused on the head. 

The hands, especially the one holding the lapel, 
are characteristic but are only window-dressing for 
the head. The head is larger than the body in area, 
seen from the front. The face has a humorous touch 
given it by the treatment of the mouth. 

The Meditative Lincoln, made in 1930, is much 
more freely expressed than the Lincoln of 1924 and 
is done with less realism. It is a seated, meditative, 
sad Lincoln. All the parts of the body are accounted 
for, though stylized. The legs are static. The arms, 
body and clothing—comprising the middle section— 
flow, curl and swirl; setting off the immovable, serene 
head. This serenity is achieved by the concave form 
which is bounded by the vertical line of the hat and 
the sharp line on the right—the edge of a form which 
moves around to the back. 

The use of the shallow coneavities in which the 
eyes rest help to express this meditative, sad mood. 
The octagonal base is a part of the block. 

The Tragic Lincoln is entirely different from the 
others—much more realistic—though the forms of 
the parts are somewhat simplified. 

This is a shawl-clad figure walking in the night, 
a tragic figure. The total effect of the carving is to 
give the sculpture an old-fashioned appearance as 
though it had been made in the Civil War period. 

The grain of the wood of the figure runs vertically 
—the base is a separate piece and the grain runs 
horizontally. The statuette is fastened to the base by 
tenons, one on the bottom of each foot. These tenons 
engage the mortises in the base and are secured by 
screws running through the block from the bottom 
and into the tenons under the feet. 

I have in process of creation another Lincoln en- 
tirely different from the 1924-1930-1934 editions; 
which goes to show that a sculptor’s work is never 
done when the subject is Lincoln. 
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THE CHRIST 


The conception of the form of this figure came from 
visualizing the Presence of the Man, exemplified in His 
poise, even when being stoned; and that Presence mov- 
ing into our day; and beyond into infinite time. Critics 
have called it a powerful Christ. 

The figure, modeled in plastelene, is 1744 inches high. 
It is a study for a large sculpture which has not yet 
been made. 


Bronze veproductions are owned by: 

Mrs. Eugene Meyer, Washington, D. C 
M. R. Goldsmith, Scarsdale, New York 
Otto M. Kindler, Webster, Massachusetts 
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MADAME 


Madame is a teakwood carving. The figure painted red 
and square base painted black are carved from a single 
piece of wood 3514 inches over all. 

The silhouettes from all views were studied for variety 
of outline in a small plastelene model and all the planes 
and curved surfaces adjusted in relation to light falling 
on them. 

The middle portion of the figure is reminiscent of a 
Greek amphora, the handle of which becomes an arm. 

The lowest member of the figure is a fusion of the 
two legs into one form. 

















Plaster Carving of a Horse 





FIREDOG e Pattern for Iron Casting 


This is an oak carved model for fireplace andirons 17 inches long 
and 13 inches high. The model or pattern is made in two parts. 
The head and forelegs constitute one part. The body and rear legs, 
merged into a single solid form, make the second part. This 
simplifies the casting as each part can be cast in a two-piece sand 
mould. There is a sloped tenon on the body piece which engages 
a sloped mortise in the front piece. To join the two pieces a 
sloped hole is bored through the joint downward and a sloped 
pin driven in. This enabled the parts in metal to be shipped 
knocked down. 
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WHEELOCK continued from page 5 
the top logs supported the rafters—as was the custom. 

The hemlock framing was all sawed and kiln-dried 
at the sawmill two miles away as was the chestnut 
lumber used for sealing inside. All the logs for the 
house were cut nearer the house in December when 
the sap was down to assure the bark remaining on 
the logs after they were put in place. 

All the chestnut blocks to be made into shingles 
were cut and rived with “froh” and maul and the 
boards shaved with a drawing knife at the house. 

“The site I selected,” said Mr. Wheelock, “com- 
manded a beautiful view of the mountains, some of 
which rise to the height of 6,000 feet. They gave me 
the idea of making my house symbolize a mountain 
—in its exterior form—by designing the roof in vary- 
ing suggestive slopes. This seemed like a bizarre roof 
to the natives but they eventually grew to appreciate 
it. But its construction was a nightmare to the local 
carpenter and he gave up in despair—so it was up 
to me. You know an artist can do almost anything 
when he has to and this was one of the ‘has to’ times. 

“Finally, | was able by careful measurement on my 
drawings to cut all pieces on the ground and when 
we put them in place everything fitted perfectly— 
which surprised even me. 

“Well, the house slowly proceeded—it took two 
years to complete—and every operation that went 
into it was the work of my own hands, including the 
making of window sashes and doors. I even had to 
make tools with which to do much of this work,” 

Although Wheelock thus isolated himself from the 
world of culture he was by no means a hermit. He 
entered into the simple life of his new home, growing 
corn, acting as amateur physician and sometimes per- 
formed the duties of undertaker. He neglected art 
entirely. But the need for a pair of andirons for his 
log house was the beginning of Wheelock’s career as 
a sculptor. In carving the oak firedog (to be used as 
a pattern for iron castings, page 11) he experienced 
a new creative thrill that turned his face toward art 
again. 


INVITATION 


After selecting the carvings shown on the preceding 
pages, the Editor gathered up these two simpler 
pieces from Wheelock’s studio—and for a reason, 
The function of this magazine is to instruct. All 
genuine teaching begins with inspiration. Incentive 
follows inspiration and seeks the means for accom- 
plishment. We know that our readers will be inspired 
by Wheelock’s sculptures. If hundreds do not rush 
right out to the woodpile for a block of wood or a 
piece of oak or maple we shall be surprised. These 
two simple examples are intended to encourage am- 
bitious students. They are an invitation. They point 
the way to an easy beginning in wood sculpture. 
Better yet, in the November number Warren 
Wheelock is going to tell just how to go about this 
wood carving business. He will give definite instruc- 
tions about woods, tools and methods of procedure. 
If you have the impression that wood sculpture is 
too difficult for any but accomplished artists you 
will be surprised to discover what can be done by 
anyone with a craftsman’s instinct and an adventur- 


ous spirit. Begin right now to be wood-conscious! 
au 


Any Questions? If after studying the work and words of Warren Wheelock, you would like to ask i 


him questions about his or any other modern sculpture, address your questions to: Warren Wheeleck, 
c/o ART INSTRUCTION, Room 1205, 330 West 42nd Street, New York City. In inviting these ques- 
tions we realize that there may be many more than can be answered in our columns. Mr. Wheelock 
reserves the privilege of selecting those questions jor reply which seem of most general interest. Do 
not send stamps as no replies can be made by mail, 
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enenavines or ALLEN LEWIS 


With the work of Allen Lewis we 
begin a series of articles on the 
making of prints which we plan 
to run for six or seven consecutive 
months. The present chapter is 
devoted mainly to reproductions 
of Lewis’ work rather than to shop 
talk on methods and processes. 
The first objective in all teaching is inspiration. We 
know these vigorous and masterful woodcuts by an 
outstanding American artist will urge many of our 
readers to experiments in the graphic arts. They are 
so fine in drawing, design, and craftsmanship that 
they set a worthy goal for the aspiring student. 

In October and November Lewis will tell just how 
he makes these fascinating prints, demonstrating his 
methods of designing, engraving and printing. He 
will describe tools, and materials and set the begin- 
ner to work on his first wood blocks. The next two or 
three numbers will be on making linoleum prints in 
color, by Ernest W. Watson. His methods and results 
are quite different from those of Lewis. Other artists 
will continue the series thus rounding out a valuable 
course of study in the graphic processes. 

But to get back to Allen Lewis. No one in his gen- 
eration has coaxed greater eloquence from a plank 
of wood than he. Analyse his prints for drawing, for 
design, for line. The Lewis line is a living line, and 
a line that is definitely a woodcut line. Don’t for a 
moment think that to make a wood-engraving one 
has merely to transfer an ink drawing to a smooth- 
surfaced block and carve away the background up to 
that ink line. The wood-engraver makes careful pre- 
liminary ink studies to be sure but the engraving 
of his block is by no means a mechanical operation. 
Every cut with knife or graver is creative. The artist 
who understands his craft expects the wood to lend 
its character to his line. Only the unintelligent stu- 
dent will fight the grain of the wood. The wood, it 
should be remembered, is partly what makes a wood- 
engraving. The engraver acquires a sympathy for his 
maple or box or cherry and lovingly invites its con- 
tribution to his art. 

Lewis’ best known work is his book illustration. 
Wood-engravings, when produced by an artist who 
understands the relation of pictures to type as Lewis 
does, are the most natural and distinguished kind of 
pictorial or decorative treatment possible for the 
printed page. We lack the space to discuss or even 
enumerate the books which Lewis has illustrated, 
both in black and white and in color, but a some- 
what detailed reference to a book which he did for 
the Limited Editions Club will throw much light 





Mask made for 
the “Cellar Players” 
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upon the man’s thorough mastery of his art and his 
eminence in craftsmanship. 

Allen was asked to create a book for the Limited 
Editions Club. The choice of the book and its entire 
character was left to the artist’s discretion. His choice 
was “Undine” a book produced in Germany in the 
seventeenth century. It is a simple and delightful 
idyl about Undine, the water nymph. In selecting 
this ancient book, Lewis was able to indulge his fas- 
cination for books produced centuries ago. He feels 
these books have quality which our books of today 
do not have. He feels that quality came from a sense 
of personal craftsmanship which our modern book 
artists do not possess and so he made this edition of 
Undine in the spirit of the book artists of bygone 
centuries and he made it with a craftsmanship 
purely personal in quality. Describing this book in 
the monthly letter of the Limited Editions Club, 
George Macy writes: 

“It is doubtful whether any book of our generation 
has had so much work put into it by the book artist 
responsible for it. Allen Lewis has poured fifteen 
months of almost unremitting labor into this volume 
which is our July publication. 

“Lewis has been a practicing artist in the city of 
New York for about thirty years. For a good many 
of those years, he has been teaching the art of wood- 
engraving to students at the Art Students’ League. 
His interests, therefore, lie in the graphic processes 
by which original reproductions can be made. In 
making Undine, he has not allowed any person or 
machine to perform an operation which it was prac- 
tical for him to do with his own hands. The types for 
the headlines, the title page and the colophon were 
designed and engraved by himself. He cut all of the 
decorative borders for the pages on wood. He cut the 

Continued on page 18 
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“St. Francis” Two-color Wood Engraving by Allen Lewis 
Made for the Woodcut Society as a Member Print 
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Key-block for the St. Francis 


\ 
> says Lewis, 


starts with many preliminary drawings on thin 
paper and the composition develops from vague sug- 
gestions to an organized whole. The brush and ink 
drawing on water-color paper, as you see it on page 
16, was redrawn on the wood block; engraved; a print 
taken; and while the ink was still wet this print was 
offset on another block. An offset is made by bring- 
ing the uncut block (which is to be the color block) 
in contact with the wet print from the first block, and 
putting it ir he press. 

“This secu. 4 block, bearing the offset to guide my 
graver, is used to carry the tint and high lights in 
the light side of the different objects. Because I 
wished to give a feeling of the figure somewhat en- 
veloped by the background I cut away the black 
outlines of the figure and other objects which 


“An engraving, such as this St. Francis,’ 
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Color-block for the St. Francis 


indicate the contours on the light side. 

“Live models I seldom use. In place I have a 
wooden manikin for which I make costumes. The 
monk’s robe was made out of a crude silk fabric— 
which looks like wool—used during the war to en- 
close charges of powder. The lady’s train in the ‘Un- 
dine’ illustration on page 19 was made of tissue paper 
arranged on a manikin. 

“At this time—when it is the practice to divide art 
into many different schools, such as ‘Modern,’ ‘Amer- 
ican Scene,’ etc., and strive so horribly for something 
new—it may look ‘old hat’ to take such a hackneyed 
subject as “The Preaching of St. Francis to the Birds,’ 
but my idea of a subject’s value for design is its full- 
ness in picture elements. These elements are used 
here for their abstract value, not as mere representa- 
tion.” 
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Original Ink Drawing by Allen Lewis for his two-color Wood Engraving “St. Francis” 
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Illustration for “Journeys to Bagdad” by Charles S. Brooks 
Yale University Press 17 
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Two Wood Engravings by Allen Lewis from “ 


ALLEN LEWIS continued from page 12 


illustrations on wood. He engraved the binding de- 
sign himself. He would probably have made the 
paper and printed the book himself if it had been 
feasible. It is an unusual book, this edition of Un- 
dine. 

“When Allen Lewis suggested that he would like 
to make an edition of it for us, we were glad to have 
the opportunity to put into the libraries of fifteen 
hundred people, who like good books, a beautiful 
edition of such a beautiful but little read story. 

“For the type, Mr. Lewis selected Cloister, unques- 
tionably the most lovely rendering of the Jenson 
types. It is simple, with a beautiful balancing of 
thicks and thins in the letter, and a restful feeling to 
the reader's eye. Mr. Lewis used this type in setting 
the text of the book. But he drew and himself cut 
all of the type which he used at the headings of each 
chapter, all of the type used upon the title page, and 
all of the type used in the colophon pages. 

“The type is printed in black. But the borders are 
printed in sienna and green, in two shades which 
ean be found in almost all of Mr. Lewis’ work. These 
borders are highly decorative; in quality they derive 
from the borders to be found in the early fifteenth 
century German books; and they are practically as 
heavy as the borders which William Morris used in 
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Divers Proverbs,” Yale University Press 


the Kelmscott books. Mr. Lewis made them by cut- 
ting various units and assembling them into one large 
design; each border is therefore composed of twelve 
to thirty unit wood-blocks. Although William Morris 
insisted that his borders were decorations solely, not 
necessarily meant to illustrate or embellish the text, 
Mr. Lewis’ borders are obviously intended to embel- 
lish the text itself. 

“Every page in the book is printed in black, sienna 
and green. There are seven full-page illustrations in 
the same colors, all cut in wood-blocks by Mr. Lewis. 
He, and everyone who knows his work intimately, 
will immediately affirm that they are his best work. 

“For the paper upon which all of this was printed, 
a rag Worthy paper was selected, for which Mr. 
Lewis designed a water mark of Undine, the water 
sprite; surely a happy idea! 

“The binding is of a linen somewhat sienna in 
color, stamped on the sides with an all-over design in 
green, and on the spine in gold, the designs being 
directly engraved by Mr. Lewis. 

“Every detail in this edition of Undine is the re- 
sult of the thought of one man. Every bit of decora- 


tion is engraved by the hands of one man. It is an 
unusual, almost an unique, book.” 
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ILLUSTRATION BY ALLEN LEWIS FOR “UNDINE.” A LIMITED EDITIONS BOOK 
This is one of seven full-page wood engravings. It is reproduced here ut 
exact size of the original and as nearly in the original color as possible, 
though the difference in paper, and printing from electros instead of 
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The Study of PROPORTION 


Fifth in the Series “Let’s Go Sketching” 


THE SQUARE 


by ERNEST W. WATSON 


As a Unit of Measure Continued from the August number 


Enter the cube It is a relatively simple matter to 
measure the proportions of objects seen in front view. 
Assuming that the student has a correct visual image 
of the square—and by a little persistent practice this 
ean be acquired—this unit (the square) may readily 
be applied in the measurement of areas in elevation. 
But when the areas to be measured are upon a sur- 
face turned away from the spectator and therefore 
foreshortened, their measurement becomes more diffi- 
cult. For while the square is easily recognized when 
in a plane at right angles to the direction of sight, it 
requires a trained eye to judge this figure when seen 
in perspective. 

If the foreshortened surface is turned away but 
slightly, the areas are not seriously distorted and 
measurements are fairly simple. But the difficulty in- 
creases with the violence of the foreshortening; the 
more the surface is turned away in a perspective view 
the more skill is needed to read the correct propor- 
tions of areas on that surface. Figs. 1, 2 and 3 illus- 
trate this point. A mere beginner can see that the 
outlines of the gate as viewed in fig. 1 form a square; 
he is net so sure about fig. 2, while its proportions 
as seen in fig. 3 are greatly distorted by foreshorten- 
ing and deceive him completely. Indeed, all who do 
not possess a well-trained eye find difficulty in han- 
dling proportions on foreshortened surfaces. Yet the 
student must learn to measure proportions when seen 
in perspective, for scarcely any subject he may be 
sketching fails to present this problem to him. 

Now it is interesting to note that the judgment of 
a foreshortened square is greatly facilitated if the 
square be imagined or pictured as a side of a cube. 
Lay a piece of tracing paper over fig. 3 and trace the 
gate; then remove tracing and add the right face as 
shown in fig. 4, thus producing a cube. How it helps 
when the shaded figure is seen as the side of a cube! 
Now look at the foreshortened rectangle in fig. 14. 
Is it a square? It’s difficult to say, isn’t it? Add a 
square face as in fig. 4, and note your reaction. 

Why is it so much easier to judge the square when 
it is thus related to the cube? The answer would be 
speculative and unimportant; it is the fact itself 
which is of value to the student. The author has 
found constant use for this simple expedient. After 
it has been employed for some time it becomes very 
easy to see cubes where cubes do not exist, and the 
tracing process represented by fig. 4 is entirely un- 
necessary; the cube is seen clearly in the imagination 
of the artist, set down upon the ground where the 
gate rests and projecting back into the enclosure 
behind the wall. 

The present chapter in our study is entitled, 
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“ENTER THE CUBE”; and it teaches that while we 
do not discard the square when measuring fore- 
shortened surfaces, the cube frequently becomes the 
logical unit to employ in three dimensional measure- 
ments, that it is in any event a useful adjunct to the 
square. 


* 


A beginner is about to sketch the church pictured 
in fig. 5. He naturally begins with the facade, the im- 
portant element in this subject. What is its propor- 
tion? If he has had little experience he might make 
as bad an error in judgment as is shown in fig. 6, 
and assume that the facade is square. Should he at- 
tempt to construct a cube upon this side (fig. 7) he 
will note that the solid is much too wide. The figure 
must be narrowed considerably to produce a cube as 
shown in fig. 8. To do this both faces A and B must 
be pared down, the shaded face being slightly wider 
to be consistent with the foreshortening indicated by 
the retreating, perspective lines. With this correct 
image before him the student is ready to measure 
the building. Naturally the experienced artist finds 
such experiments as are represented by figs. 6, 7 and 
8 unnecessary, for he has a correct image in his mind 
at the outset and can begin to apply it at once as 
shown in fig. 9. Note that the leader which bisects the 
side of the church bounds the cube at the right. The 
long side therefore measures 2 squares. To the artist 
who is “cube minded” as well as “square minded,” 
the measurement of the belfry is a simple matter. He 
can see the cube suspended there as clearly as though 
it appeared as shown in fig. 9. 


+ 


But what about that measuring glass which was 
recommended in the preceding chapter? Has that 
device—or its imaginary substitute—any place in the 
measurement of objects in perspective? By all means. 
Study the building through the glass as suggested in 
fig. 10.* Keep the glass at right angles to the line of 
sight, resisting the temptation to turn it so it will 
parallel the plane of the facade. A very useful meas- 
urement is obtained in this way. When the glass de- 
vice itself is employed, such measurements are 
simple, but of course when trying to imagine the 
square the converging lines of the retreating surfaces 
confuse one who is learning to substitute the mental 
image for the physical device. 

The three measurements indicated in fig. 11 are as 
obvious as they are helpful. Those shown in figs. 12 


*A piece of window glass with a 2-inch square drawn upon it 


with India ink. 
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SKETCHES ON THE CORNISH COAST 


These sketches made along the Cornish Coast 
in England were done with a 6 B pencil on very 
smooth paper. This, the softest pencil made, 
gives rich, velvet blacks and, on smooth paper, 
a variety of pleasant gray tones. The lead is 
extra large to give strength to the soft graphite, 
but even so it breaks frequently if allowed to 
project far from the wood. That means frequent 
sharpening—and with a sharp knife or razor 
blade. 

In such rapid sketching one attempts only to 
set down the big essentials of form and tone 
and to catch the spirit of the scene; details are 
ignored. The broad, blunt point of the 6 B is 
ideal for these quick notes and it can be handled 
with the breadth of a painter’s brush. The 4 B 
and 5 B pencils give nearly the same result and 
there is less annoyance with breakage. 

It is well to remember that the paper is al- 
ways a factor in the choice of the grade of 





b 





BY ERNEST W. WATSON 





pencil. On a hard-surfaced paper having con- 
siderable tooth, the harder leads give good black 
tones. The smoother the paper, the softer the 
leads needed. “Cameo” is a marvelous paper 
for the pencil. Its clay-coated surface gives a 
delicious feel and co-operates with the pencil in 
drawing out the best that is in the artist. It is 
surprising how just the right combination of 
pencil and paper affects one’s creative facility. 
For example: some papers make the artist 
work; others lead him on. Cameo gives me the 
sensation I experience when skating on smooth, 
black ice; it carries me on and on in effortless, 
spontaneous movement of the pencil. 

Students often object to Cameo because it 
will not allow erasing. A kneaded eraser can be 
used to a limited extent and there are a few soft 
erasers that work rather well, but—the razor 
blade is the best eraser. A gentle scrape with its 
sharp edge will take out the blackest tone. 

































“FOREST FOLK” A LITHOGRAPH BY CONRAD BUFF 


Reproduced by courtesy of American Artists Group, Inc. 


CONRAD BUFF was born in Switzerland in 1886. 
His father was a farmer, and the youthful Buff 
milked cows until his talent for drawing secured him 
special training as a designer of lace—but he did not 
like the work. At eighteen, having saved a few francs, 
he went to Munich to study. He tried to paint land- 
scapes in Switzerland. He found his native land “too 
cluttered, but in the novels of Fenimore Cooper . . . 
encountered a land in which bare mountains rose up 
from vast plains.” And so when at nineteen he 
alighted one morning from the train in a little cow 
station near the Dakota-Wyoming line, he somehow 
knew at once that “he had come to his own country.” 
Buff has been sheep herder, cook, farmer, odd-job 
man, indefatigable artist. For the last fifteen years he 
has lived in California and gained name and fame as 
a mural painter and lithographer. He has won prizes, 
and painted murals in seven public buildings around 
Los Angeles. His work is to be found in many mu- 
seums and public libraries. His lithograph, “Forest 


Folk,” shows his qualities as an artist at their best. 
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The shy and exquisite grace of these lovely creatures 
has been beautifully suggested. In the foreground is 
a charmingly drawn spray of leaves; in the back- 
ground the coolness and quiet mystery of the deep 
forest. 

In making a lithograph the artist draws upon a 
slab of limestone with ink or crayon composed of 
greasy substances colored with pigment. The grease 
penetrates into the absorbent surface of the stone. 
Water is then applied to the stone and is absorbed by 
all areas not previously touched by the crayon. As 
grease repels water, these greasy crayon lines remain 
free from moisture. When the ink roller is passed 
over the surface, the greasy lines receive the printing 
ink which also has a greasy base. But the wet parts of 
the stone (background areas) will not take this ink. 
Dampened paper, when put in the press with the 
stone thus prepared, takes off the desired impression. 
Various metals with specially prepared surfaces are 
used as substitutes for stone, aluminum and zinc 
being the most common. 
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Technical Hints 
from Artists’ Studios 


Free Sketching with the Broad Pen 


Fifth in a Series on Technics 


by Arthur L. Suptill 


Though practically everyone is more or less familiar with such “broad” 
pens as are sketched at the right, | find that their use is all too often 
limited to certain rather set or mannered technics in which the indi- 
vidual strokes are drawn with an accuracy which demands exceptional 
skill. My present aim is to urge their employment for free, quick types 
of work which almost anyone can soon learn to do. 


As a starter, let’s take a look at the pens themselves. Whatever the 
name they sell under—there are several reliable makes—they usually 
fall into the three general styles here shown. 


First we have the mammoth “stub” type, pictured at the top. Used 
edgewise, it is capable of rather fine lines. Drawn towards one, it pro- 
duces strokes of its own width—such pens commonly vary in width from 
about 1/16” to 14” or more. Our sketch shows a few typical lines; many 
others are possible. 


Next we have a type in which the “point” which bears on the paper 
is square or rectangular. This is capable of a variety of large strokes, 
exceedingly useful for inking big areas. 


Lastly, we discover pens with round or oval points—a typical one is 
pictured in our third sketch. 


If you are interested in free work more or less like that on the fol- 
lowing pages, here is my suggestion. Select pens of all three types and 
practice with each until you have learned its qualifications. (Most manu- 
facturers, by the way, have splendid little instruction books demonstrat- 
ing the use of their product.) When somewhat familiar with them, 
try them for various sketches of a quick, free sort. 


For such work I personally like the stub type the best, as a rule. This 
I used for the lower demonstrations at the right. At A we see lines show- 
ing the exact width of a typical point, and at right and left are normal 
tones produced with it, as were the bricks and the fence below. The 
tiles, waves and window were principally done with a wider point of 
the same kind. 


The sketches on the two following pages were made with this same 
pen. Little thought was given to the individual strokes, the pen being 
used quickly and freely. Such a natural method is especially recom- 
mended for outdoor sketching, where time is so often at a premium, or 
for quick effects in the pen and ink class in school, where a short period 
prevents more carefully studied work, or work with finer points. Those 
who object to pen and ink drawing on the ground that it is slow and 
painstaking, will welcome this bold, direct approach. 


These demonstrations by no means exhaust the possibilities of these 
pens. I like to add to work done in black, lines and tones (as in the 
distance or for subordinate features) drawn in gray. Black can also be 
effectively combined with one or more colors. Tinted papers and the 
patterned scratch boards offer additional opportunities for individuality 
or expression. Needless to say, the same pens are handy for lettering, 
design, and their other customary purposes. 
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June 26, 1937 

“I'll be danged!” The exclamation came 
from an overall-clad, middle-aged man 
who peered over my shoulder and thus 
expressed his surprise at what he saw 
on my paper. From the Berkshire 
farmer’s point of view there was reason 
for astonishment. Here was a grown man, 
old enough to know better, sitting on the 


bumper of his parked car in the middle 


of a remote country lane, drawing an 
old apple tree which properly should 
have been chopped down years ago. “Ex- 
cuse my buttin’ in, stranger.” he con- 
tinued, “but there have been several 
artists here-abouts this summer and I 
can’t quite figure out what they’re a-driv- 
ing at. Only last week a young fellow set 
up his traps over yonder on Jud Smith’s 
place and painted that tumble-down 
bunch of sheds standing by the roadside. 
Smith hasn’t put a board or a shingle 
on these shacks since I don’t know when. 
Now if you just turn around and look on 
the other side of this road you'll see a 
whole orchard of good, fine-bearing 
apple trees, as pretty a sight as you'll 
want to see. It’s none of my business, 
stranger, but I’m curious to know why 
you prefer that old dead tree.” 

What reply could I make? Nothing 
short of an art education would enable 
this perfectly normal and prosperous 
farmer to see the beauty in that old tree. 
Which raises the question—“Should not 
art instruction be an important part 
of agricultural training?” Isn’t it a pity 
that men and women who live amid the 
beauties of nature all their lives should 
have “eyes that see not”? 

Those rolling meadows with their in- 
tersecting stone walls that make such 
lovely patch-work patterns for the 
painter’s canvas are just so many tons of 
hay to my Berkshire friend. The beauty 
of a fruit tree is in the stomach and 
purse rather than the eye. The stately 
grove of maples delights the owner’s 
eye chiefly because it produces so many 
gallons of marketable syrup. An old barn 
with leaking roof can, by no stretch of 
his imagination be a thing to admire. 
What would our friend think of Charles 
Jacque, the French painter (1830-1894) 
who became famous painting pigs and 
sheep? 

Most people think that good normal, 
physical eyesight is all that is needed to 
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see beauty in nature. They will admit 
their lack of appreciation of pictures— 
that is ART—but anyone can fully ap- 
preciate the loveliness of a sunset! Those 
of us who have spent years learning to 
see, know better. We see beauty today 
where it was not observed yesterday. But 
we know that we are still partly blind. 


If my chance acquaintance in the 
Berkshire Hills only knew how much is 
denied him because his eyes have not 
been taught to see beauty he would be 
the first to demand an art training for 
his children. But he cannot be convinced 
that he is partially blind; he doesn’t even 
have to wear glasses! So he scoffs at art, 
calls it a frill, a waste of time. Gradu- 
ally, as more of us learn to see, that 
ignorance, that blindness is passing away. 
How long will it take us to develop such 
a capacity for pleasure through the eyes 
as is enjoyed by the Orientals? 


For centuries these people have prac- 
ticed seeing until their sensitiveness to 
the most subtle relationships of line, 
form and color make us Occidenta!s 
seem like amateurs. Four Japanese 
actors on the stage stationed two on each 
side. When one moves over to the other 
side the remaining actor flicks a fan or 
makes some other movement to compen- 
sate for the upset balance in the compo- 
sition. 


July 8—3:20 p.m. Sitting on the station 
platform at Basking Ridge, New Jersey. 
There is only one important thing I know 
about Basking Ridge: it is the home of 
Allen Lewis whose woodcuts I’ve so long 
admired. At last I’ve met the man and 
am waiting for my train back to New 
York. The thought uppermost in my 
mind now is my good fortune in being 
an Editor of Art Instruction. That job 
keeps me much in the company of men 
and women who are doing some of the 
world’s most interesting creative work. 
There are days filled with delightful 
companionship, new friendships, good 
talk and downright education. When I 
stepped from the train this morning, 
there was Lewis to greet me. I'd never 
met him but I recognized him at once 
because he didn’t look like an artist— 
artists seldom do. “Well,” said he, “I 
hope you don’t mind walking. A car is 
something I don’t bother with.” Walking 
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a mile with Allen Lewis is a lot better 
than riding with him the same distance; 
you get more of him. Then there’s some- 
thing about walking beside a man, that 
is missing when you ride with him. It’s 
hard to explain, but in walking along a 
country road or a quiet street there’s 
nothing to come between you. 

Lewis’ studio is one hundred yards 
down a tree-bordered lane behind his 
house. It was a barn originally, with fine 
hand-hewn timbers which now create just 
the right setting for the presses, type, 
lithographic stones, ink rollers, and the 
rest of the fascinating paraphernalia that 
comprise the equipment of the print- 
maker. Imagine being turned loose in a 
place like that; drawers filled with prints 
to pore over and the artist at one’s elbew 
explaining how this effect was secured, 
that color produced; exchanging shop 
talk about registry, makeready, inks, 
editions and whatnot. If I were a young 
art student interested in prints I'd beg 
Mr. Lewis to take me into his barn 
studio for a few weeks of a summer. 
I’m not thinking only of design and 
technic, but of the personal influence of 
an artist craftsman whose professional in- 
tegrity is of the highest. 

Now the lunch bell: introduction to 
the gracious hostess—Mrs. Lewis—and a 
table set out on the cool porch. Much 
talk about pictures, ancient art, modern 
art, abstract art; Lewis affirming that 
even the artist whose work is objective 
must work on a foundation of abstrac- 
tions since it is the abstract qualities that 
make the picture a work of art. Com- 
menting on the artist’s practice of modi- 
fying or stylizing natural form he said: 
“If the artist portrays nature as it actu- 
ally appears it is apt to be commonplace 
because everyone is so familiar with na- 
ture. By stylizing a tree or by slight 
distortions the subject challenges the in- 
terest, becomes forceful.” 

How a cup of tea facilitates talk, espe- 
cially good tea! And it was good. Mrs. 
Lewis explained something about making 
tea that is new to me. The water, she 
says, is quite as important as the tea it- 
self. Tea that is delicious in New York 
may be tasteless in Basking Ridge or the 
Berkshire Hills. Indeed I had noticed 
this myself but had not realized that the 
hard, or mineral water is to blame. 
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HOW TO DRAW THE HEAD 


4 ¢ Facial Rhythms in Character Delineation copyrighted 1937 vy 8. Grace Hanks 


by FE. GRACE HANKS 


This is the fourth in a series of articles using the Basic Head 
Form as a principle of head construction developed by the 
author during several years of teaching at Pratt Institute. 


ET US now study the rhythm of the features and the relation of this 
rhythm to the basic construction of the head; rhythm which is appar- 
ent even when the face is in repose. 


The photographs of Lloyd George, above, clearly illustrate the relation- 
ship of the rhythm of the features to the Basic Head Form. The dramatic 
changes in character are produced by these rhythm changes, not by any 
changes in construction. In the smiling photograph the flesh of the cheek 
is pushed up against the cheek-bone corners; in the fighting face it drops 
away from them. Look at the diagram on this page. See how the rhythm 
of the smile is a curve looped up and outwards, and in the scowl it is the 
same loop inverted so the swing is outwards and downwards toward the 
lower sides of the jaw. 


The expression of vigor in the scowling face is enhanced by the sturdy 
breadth of the head and shoulders, because the figure is slightly more 
front view than in the other photograph. Also, this was snapped from a 
lower level than the other. This view gives an impression of height and 
power. It is a pose much favored in news photographs of national leaders, 
particularly dictators. 

Another thing that gives a sense of strength in this photo is that the 
head is held firmly straight back and down on the thick strong neck, and 
the lower lip is thrust forward. Try this position yourself and see if you 
don’t understand the picture better. This is an aggressive but not a typi- 
cal “looking-for-a-fight” pose. To get the latter, thrust your neck forward 
with the lip still out. See how different it feels. It is very important for 
the artist to get this sense of pose. In fact, I know a young illustrator of 
Adventure and Wild West Stories, who uses a professional model only for 
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These diagrams call attention 
to the rhythms of facial lines 
which are responsible for the 
contrasting aspect of the two 
Lloyd George photographs 
shown above. 

The pictures themselves dem- 
onstrate the possibilities of 
character delineation without 
change of the Basic Head 
Form. 






















Here is another illustration of striking change of char- 
acter due to feature characteristics alone—the skull 
form being identical in both heads. 


The narrowed eyes and shrewd expression of George 
Arliss at the right combine interestingly with his par- 
ticular type of head construction. There is a very notice- 
able rhythm between the swing of the shadow which is 
on one side of the face and the raised eyebrow on the 
opposite side, which emphasizes the type of construc- 
tion. There are other repeating rhythms in the lower 
part of the face, also in the curving line of the hair over 
the ear. In the photograph of Arliss at the left the light. 
ing shows the construction well, and how the lines of 
the beard give the impression that the chin is prom- 
inent, thus making a very important change in type from 
the other. The wrinkles of the smile blend in with the 

















Reproduced by courtesy ‘‘United Artists” 


In this dramatic picture of Fredric March in “Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde” the skull form itself has been 
changed to more completely alter the character. The 
cranium has been built up toe narrow the skull at the 
top. In creating these totally different personalities, the 
make-up man evidently was not satisfied with the pos- 
sibilities of feature modifications although the features 
are amazingly distorted in Mr. Hyde to secure a brutal 
type. False teeth make the lips protrude and the nose 
has evidently been plugged to spread the nostrils in 
creating an animalistic character. 


finishing details. He creates his dramatic action poses 
by taking the positions himself, working with two 
large mirrors. 

Notice how the lighting in the Lloyd George 
photos is diffused and from overhead. It is especially 
fortunate in the right photo where the straight 
shadow under the lip repeats the straightness of the 
shadow under the brows. 

The photographs of Fredric March as Dr. Jekyll 
and Mr. Hyde are helpful in the study of head con- 
struction. Note that besides the changes the teeth 
have made in the form, the nostrils appear to have 
been stuffed, thus giving a broad look to the nose. 
This is in harmony with the prominent and wide 
dental arch. The picture also is a splendid study in 
expression. Go back to it, therefore, after studying the 
others in this article. 

In the lower photo on the opposite page, Zasu Pitts 
and her friends in the stage coach show an enter- 
taining variety of types. Here is shown a good ex- 
ample of one of the famous Zasu Pitts’ expressions 
—gentleness and surprise combined—quiet, poised 
lower face, with the big eyes wide open and the eye- 
brows raised. The derby hat of the man at the left 
carries out the rounded forms of his face. The sketch 
illustrates the construction of the face at the right. 
Note the small cheek bones and prominent lower lip. 
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rhythm of the beard. 


Reproduced by courtesy ‘“‘Paramount Productions, Inc.” 


Study Assignment 


Draw on the same paper your line analysis of the 
heads of Boris Karloff and Reginald Owen. They are 
both clean-cut types of vigorous construction, and yet 
have differences which you will find interesting to 
work out. For instance, note in Karloff the deep-set 
eyes and bridge and angle of the nose in contrast to 
the features of the other head. The wrinkle from 
nostril down to near the mouth is a curve. In the 
other head this is a straight line. The same curve in 
Karloff is repeated in the way the shadow under the 
cheek-bone corner blends into the hollow that swings 
down under his chin. 


The next step is to go on to other heads that inter- 
est you in rhythm of expression. Besides working 
from life or pictures, draw from memory, heads that 
strike you as effective, keeping the Basic Head Form 
constantly in mind. No matter how bad these memory 
drawings look to you at first, don’t give up, because 
the ability to draw from memory will develop rapidly 
with practice, and your powers of observation will be 
sharpened. 

An excellent way to learn the importance of 
rhythm lines in the face is to make very rapid 
sketches, either from photographs or people, of the 
significant lines which give character and expression. 

Continued on page 34 














Courtesy “Paramount Productions, Inc.’ 


After you have finished admiring this lovely 
head of Carole Lombard, lay a piece of tracing 
paper over it and make a careful diagram of 
the basic head form—then turn to page 15 of 
the July number of ART INSTRUCTION and 


see just where this pose belongs on the chart. 
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Courtesy “United Artists” 











In this picture of Boris Karloff and Reginald 
Owen we have an interesting comparison of 
two heads with very similar basic head forms. 
The contrast in personality is almost entirely 
a matter of facial form and feature rhythms. 


This picture is a striking study of contrast- 
ing types and characterizing feature rhythms. 
The wide oval of the face of Zasu Pitts is in 
striking contrast to the long oval of Franklyn 
Pangborn which is further elongated by raised 
eyebrows and drooping lower cheeks. In Pang- 
born’s narrow head the eyes are necessarily 
close together and the bridge of the nose is 
quite high. Zasu Pitts’ face is the exact oppo- 
site in respect to these features. 


Studying the face of Zasu Pitts in this group, 
we see how definitely she fits into the pointed- 
chin type of head with widely separated eyes 
and considerable breadth of forehead. Contrast 
her type with the rounded face of the man 
with the derby. Analyse all these heads with 
diagrams similar to the one shown below. 





Courtesy “Fox Film” 
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ARTHUR'S 
ROUND TABLE 


k A MONTHLY DEPARTMENT + 
CONDUCTED BY ARTHUR L. GUPTILL 


RAN across a sketch the other day of a bull chasing 

an artist across a pasture. The bull had a de- 

cidedly mean look in his eye and the artist was 
strewing his sketching paraphernalia along the way 
as he ran for the fence. 

I suppose we shouldn't laugh at such a perform- 
ance but it struck me as funny, for I had just such an 
experience once, up in the Argyle Hills. I won't bore 
you with the details but merely assure you that | 
reached the fence in time. The bull, defeated, turned 
back, took one look at my painting, and tossed it 
high in the air (high art!). When it came to earth 
again he jumped up and down on it and hooked it 
until the thing was wholly destroyed. And then 
proudly looked around to see if all the world saw! 
Since then | choose my fences with care whenever | 
enter a pasture or, if I do paint with cattle around, 
I try to work in a manner that will please them! 

Fortunately for us (to continue in a serious vein), 
we seldom have this particular difficulty to deal with 
today when we go sketching, but we do have troubles 
enough. But there’s fun, too—no end of it. And ad- 
venture of a sort. As for myself, much as I enjoy 
sketching now, I shall never forget the thrill of my 
first outdoor trips, when but a youngster. One of 
Father’s friends, an amateur artist of no mean ability, 
furnished me with a folding easel and the other nec- 
essary paraphernalia, and off we went once or twice 
each week. 

It was he who first called my attention to the ne- 
cessity of limiting one’s subject matter—pointed out 
that I couldn't hope to represent “all outdoors.” At 
his suggestion | made one of the little view finders 
which I still so often recommend—merely a piece of 
cardboard, post card size or so, with a rectangular 
opening through it, say an inch and a half by two 
inches. He showed me how to hold it upright and 
peer through it with one eye closed until | found 
a little vertical or horizontal “picture” which ap- 
pealed to me. Then he saw to it that I confined my- 
self to this limited area as I sketched. 

He drew my notice to the fact that things appeared 
very complicated if close at hand—full of bewilder- 
ing detail—and far more simple, and hence easier to 
do, if at a distance. He taught me to squint through 
partially closed eyelids, so as to view my subject as 
a still more simplified thing, casting a sort of haze 
about it which enabled me the better to judge which 
were its main essentials, and their relative impor- 
tance. 

He explained the eye and its ability to focus on 
one area while blurring the surroundings; that 
things appeared in and out of focus in turn as the 
gaze was shifted. That usually, in drawing, it was 
necessary to decide on what features were to be de- 
picted as “in focus” and what areas “out of focus”; 
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IT IS NOT FUNNY 


that otherwise two or more “focal points” in one’s 
sketch might easily compete for attention. He further 
showed how to bring out a focal point or “center of 
interest” in a sketch by giving it the strongest con- 
trasts of light and shade or color, along with careful 
attention to detail, while omitting or subordinating 
parts of lesser interest. 

It was he who made clear the impossibility of pic- 
turing nature’s effects just as they appear, because so 
much in nature depends on bright, scintillating light, 
which can only be hinted at on paper or canvas. And 
he pointed out the fact that if the artist tried to 
catch all of the detail visible in the typical subject 
(actually so much larger in size, as a rule, than his 
paper or canvas), he would wind up in a hopeless 
maze. But, instead, one must learn to indicate or 
suggest; that sketching is a kind of shorthand of Art. 

He showed me, too, that the artist must develop 
powers of analysis and discrimination, analysing his 
subject matter to see which of its attributes are most 
vital according to his point of view; discriminating 
between details as to their essentiality to his purpose. 

He dispelled my erroneous notion that I must be 
a sort of camera, recording all the facts before me 
with the greatest possible fidelity, but made me see 
that I should learn to express the things I felt about 
the subject—that I was concerned with greater truths 
than the mere delineation of detail. 

He explained to me that the art of representation 
utilizes many conventions; the convention of depict- 
ing on a flat surface things which are in relief; the 
convention of substituting black and white for color; 
the convention of using outline (a thing which na- 
ture seldom shows). He made clear that each artist 
gradually develops conventions of his own: formule 
for symbolizing such qualities as light, movement and 
sound. (Think of Turner, for example, who often 
made use, in his paintings, of a red outline such as 
nature never reveals. ) 

He taught me, too, that an artist doesn’t depend 
for success (as so many seem to believe) on mere 
“genius” and “inspiration,” but that he has to be a 
thinking, working creature. 

In other words, I had the good fortune at an early 
day to have my attention directed to many such facts 
which have proven of the greatest advantage ever 
since: facts that some students gain only one at a 
time over a long period. 

How many of you, by the way, would like some 
of these very matters taken up in this department 
one at a time? Drop a card to the Round Table, if 
you are interested, and we'll “get going.” I might 
offer, with illustrations, some specific problems to ex- 
emplify each point. Later I could go on to matters 
not mentioned here—technic, composition, etc. 

Continued on page 34 
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ACTUAL SIZE, 9 x 1214 INCHES 


What has happened to the art 
treasures of Spain? Read 


SPANISH ART SURVIVES 
by Herbert L. Matthews 

One of the outstanding articles which the Magazine of Art has 
been fortunate in securing for you in recent months is this ac- 
count of the fortunes of the priceless masterpieces and collections 
in the territory ravaged by the civil conflict in Spain. The orig- 
inal article, mailed from Spain, failed to pass the censors, and 
this duplicate comes from Paris. Mr. Matthews is the New York 
Times correspondent at Madrid. Beautifully illustrated. 


by Joseph Hudnut 
The Dean of Harvard’s Graduate School of Design questions the 
inevitability of neo-classicism as being suitable for official U. S. 
architecture. The background of present academic architectural 
taste is analyzed from inside out. Illustrated. 


WILLIAM GROPPER 
by Ernest Brace 


Critical estimate of a leading American by one of our ablest biog- 
raphers in brief. Another in the series on contemporary American 
artists. Generously illustrated, with a special, large reproduction 
in full color, of particular value to teachers and students. 


DANCE CAPTURES AMERICA, significant article with 
fifteen superb photographs. 


TINTORETTO, a special portfolio of illustrations. 
CHINESE ART AT PARIS, decorative arts and sculpture. 
IN THE STYLE OF PRAXITELES, description of a 


marble head of a woman of the Golden Age of Greek sculpture. 


PORTRAITS OF PSYCHOTICS, « serious article by four 


contributors. Illustrated. 

PORTFOLIO, various arts in exquisite reproductions. 
FIELD NOTES, timely news from over the country. 

NEW BOOKS ON ART, critical reviews of the new books. 


All in the Sparkling AUGUST Issue 
INTRODUCTORY OFFER ._.. Six issues for $2, a saving 


of 50 per cent on the single copy price. Full year’s rate, $5; 
single copies, 50 cents. If you are not delighted with the maga- 
zine, your money will be refunded. 


MAGAZINE OF ART 
THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS 
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| APSOLITE PRESENTS! 


“THE BABY WHALE” 





Pat. App. For 


A. Pressure Screws 
B. Pressure Packing 
C. Power Roller 


D. Idler Roller 
E. Traveling Bed 
F. Traveling Bed Support 


AN ETCHING PRESS 
@ Complete, durable and efficient plus. 


@ Solid steel frame, solid block rollers, baked-on 
crackle enamel. 


@ Adjustable pressure screws of proven design, 
opening to thickness size for any plate, or 
“type-high" for block printing. 


@ The lightest, least expensive, efficient etching 
and block printing press now made. 


@ Full instructions "HOW TO MAKE FINE 
PRINTS" with each press. 


@ Traveling bed 6 x 16 inches. Weight 11 lbs. 
Fully guaranteed. Prepaid east of the Rockies. 


Price $12.00 


— AVAILABLE THROUGH — 


PLASTIC ETCHINGS 37 East 28th Street 
CORPORATION New York City 
Gentlemen: Please send postpaid "THE BABY WHALE" as 
; described above. Enclosed find $12.00. 
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ARTHUR’S ROUND TABLE continued from page 32 
“Round Tablers” who have followed my “Guptill’s 
Corner” in Pencil Points for the last few years will 
recall the various sketching competitions, and may be 
interested in having their attention directed to the 
fact that one of our advertisers is this month starting 
a series of advertisements featuring the work of 
Julian Michele, a “Guptill’s Corner” contest prize 
winner. 


I have always held that the best possible form of 
advertising, in many instances, is the instructive type 
which, instead of merely picturing a box of paints, an 
easel or some similar equipment, actually shows it in 
definite use. I am glad to see that several of our ad- 
vertisers are presenting material of this general na- 
ture, and I welcome this new Michele series as one 
which promises to prove fully as instructive as some 
of the editorial matter itself. 


Mr. Michele’s work, by the way, came to the at- 
tention of this particular advertiser entirely as a re- 
sult of the reproduction of his prize winning drawing. 
This bears out my oft-repeated contention that it pays 
to take part in such contests. One does not always win 
en actual commission, of course, as in this instance, 
but he at least profits from the opportunity of weigh- 
ing his own work as brought in contrast with the 
published results by others. 


I wonder how many would like to have a Round 
Table contest in pencil, or some other medium? The 
prizes (if any!) might be small but at least there 
would be a chance for each contestant to see how 
his work “stacks up.” The better drawings would of 
course be published—an added incentive. 


Please Advise 


You'd be surprised to know how pleased Watson and 
I would be to get your opinion on things we are 
doing and propose doing in Art Instruction. Just 
imagine us sitting at our desks in New York trying to 
decide what you really like and need! Of course 
that’s an editor’s business and we don’t complain, but 
if you will drop us a line now and then it will help 
lots. For example: Do you like the plan of running 
continued articles every other number? We have 
been doing that with the “Head Construction” Series 
and “Your Friend the Engraver.” By that plan we 
can of course keep more features running. Please 
advise. Do you like our rather lengthy articles or 
would you rather have more and shorter articles? 
Please advise. What features do you like best? How 
do you like the covers? Please advise. Is Art Instruc- 
tion reaching you through the mails in good condi- 
tion? We started mailing with the magazine folded 
and wrapped but found this unsatisfactory. Now we 
mail flat in a heavy envelope. It costs a bit more but 
if you are better pleased with the result we shall con- 
tinue with this plan. Please advise. You see we’re try- 
ing to make Art Instruction your magazine and any 
suggestions that you give us will greatly assist us in 
making it more interesting and practical. 
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Drawing by H. Pontone from Scratch Board Techniques 


More About Scratch Board 


The article by Arthur L. Guptill, on “Scratch Board” 
and the illustrations in this medium by A. Mel- 
bourne Brindle in the April number of Art Instruc- 
tion resulted in so much interest that we are glad to 
learn of the publication of an interesting little book, 
“Scratch Board Techniques” which is being given 
away for the asking. A request addressed to: The 
Chas. G. Ross Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
will bring you this new book which describes the 
scratch boards which it manufactures and demon- 
strates ways of using them. The book also contains 
sample swatches of a number of different surfaces. 


* * * 


HOW TO DRAW THE HEAD continued from page 30 
The less time you allow for these sketches the quicker 
you will develop your skill in character delineation. 
Try making these line studies in fifteen seconds—or 
thirty seconds at the outside. The nervous tension 
thus created will sharpen your powers of observa- 
tion. In these fifteen-second drawings you simply 
will not have time to bother with other than the most 
significant lines of the face. 

Study the best cartoons in the newspapers. The suc- 
cessful cartoonist is a master of character delineation 
by the use of a few telling facial lines. These subtle 
character lines are far more useful to him than the 
more obvious distortions of nose, mouth, eyes, etc. 
The power of subtle lines is well demonstrated in the 
head of Franklyn Pangborn on page 31. 
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Where do Wwe go from here 


After high school or college, most of us go to work, and 
in the hustle and bustle of this busy world, neglect the 
things that in our hearts we would like so much to do. 
Hobbies have a very definite place in the scheme of 
things, and if while in school we learned the fundamen- 
tals of freehand sketching, we find ourselves admirably 
equipped for a very worthwhile hobby which will take 
little of our time, effort or money, and yet largely fill our 
need for fun, self-expression and improvement. 


The Koh-I-Noor Sketch Book is designed for average 
everyday fellows who like to draw for the fun of it, and 
incidentally, it is from these ranks that the most success- 
ful professionals rise. Its pages are meant to stimulate 
interest in various things about you that may be used as 
subjects, and to acquaint you with various suitable medi- 
ums which lend themselves to different types of drawings. 


In commenting on methods used to produce the drawings 
of this series, my mere personal opinions are given, real- 
izing that many teachers and students will heartily dis- 
agree with me and have many excellent examples to prove 
their case. This is as it should be, since drawing is a mode 
of self expression and far from standardization. 





In the above drawing done with Koh-I-Noor Drawing 
pencils, my idea was built upon a school building. An 
architectural book provided a suitable subject, except 
that I thought a tree in the foreground would set the 
building more solidly in place. I made a rough but ade- 
quate sketch of an old nearby Locust and transposed it 
to my drawing. The finished result found the tree just 
about stealing the show, but I like it much better than my 
original idea. The finished picture is really a tree with a 
building behind it, and it is just such uncertainty of out- 
come that makes artistic endeavor so fascinating. 


Thus, I wish my comments to convey nothing more than 
my personal method of achieving what I feel is a desir- 
able effect. If you, too, like the effect, you Il have an idea 
of what you would like to do, and if you don't like it, 
you ll know what to avoid. In either case, if this series 
stimulates your desire to do a little sketching yourself, 
I will have accomplished my purpose. 


This is the first in a series of drawings by Mr. Julian 


Michele. Other drawings, with hints and suggestions 
on the various techniques will follow from time to time. 
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Soft. deep, rich black the inten- 
sity of India ink—or super-fine 
hair-like lines scarcely visible to 
the eye. “Castell” Drawing pen- 
cil covers the whole range of 
pencil impression in 18 accurately 
graded degrees. Whether you 
are doing a rough visual or a 
finished sketch or drawing there 
is a “Castell” Drawing pencil 





Drawing Pencils 


guaranteed for 


depth of color 


especially suited for your needs. 
Refined by many exclusive pro- 
cesses, its hardest degree will not 
scratch, its softest will not flake, 
smudge or crumble. Yes, 
“Castell”’ costs a few pennies 
more—but true artists are glad to 
pay the difference for the world’s 
finest drawing pencil. 


Made in Bavaria 





degrees. 


slipping. 





No. 323640. 


show you one. 
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No. 9022 “Castell” Artists’ Refill 
Pencil and No 9030 Leads—in 16 
This is the most efficient 

neil for artists on the market. 
Note the knurled grip which prevents 
This exclusive feature 
gives you a firm gri 
you to work smoothly and easily. 
U. S. Patent Office Trade Mark 
Ask your dealer to 


and enables 





NEWARK, N. J. 





Keep Sable Brushes Clean 


Do you know that a little bottle of 
household ammonia kept on your draw- 
ing table will prolong the life of your 
sable brushes—particularly those used for 
waterproof India ink? Since India ink is 
not soluble in water, cleansing with 
water alone does not remove all of the 
ink particles. Ammonia completely dis- 
solves this ink. After cleansing with am- 
monia, brushes should be rinsed in clear 
water. 

It’s a good thing to wash brushes in 
soap and water occasionally. If a little 
soap is left in the brushes the hairs can 
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be drawn to a point and will be found 
pointed in good condition when next they 
are needed. 


Scotch Drafting Tape 


This is a relatively new material and it 
has a multitude of uses in the studio and 
drafting room. It is a very sticky paper- 
tape, and comes in rolls of different 
widths. We prefer the l-inch tape. You 
don’t have to wet it as its adhesive qual- 
ity seems to be similar to that of surgeon’s 
plaster. Wherever you put this tape it 
sticks. Many artists use it instead of 


thumb tacks, thereby saving many a 


broken finger nail and keeping their 
drawing boards free from thumb-tack 


holes. 


A New Use for Binoculars 


Recently we saw a_ student peering 
through the wrong end of a pair of bin- 
oculars at his painting which stood on 
the easel in a crowded studio. We had 
never seen binoculars used in this way 
and asked if we might look, too. The ef- 
fect was quite surprising. The canvas 
seemed to be a great distance away—per- 
haps thirty or forty feet. It was greatly 
reduced in size. In other words this re- 
sourceful student was using the binocu- 
lars in much the same way that an artist 
applies the well-known reducing glass. 
The ordinary reducing glass is not prac- 
tical for large paintings. All artists know 
the value of reducing a large drawing or 
painting to smaller size. It helps greatly 
in the study of composition, values and 
color relationships to see the original 
brought down to smaller size. To see 
one’s canvas from any new point of view 
is helpful; it is equivalent to “getting a 
fresh eye.” Many artists use a mirror in 
which their picture is seen in reverse in 
order to get a different “slant” at it. 
Another thing, a view of the picture 
through the binoculars excludes every- 
thing else in the room and the artist 
can focus his attention upon his picture 
without distractions. 


Please Sit Up Straight 


It’s our observation that the average 
art student is careless about posture as 
he sits at drawing table or desk. Prob- 
ably he doesn’t give it a thought. But 
it’s worth a thought, because wrong pos- 
ture, persisted in over the years certainly 
impairs health, not to mention its effect 
on one’s physical appearance. Rounded 
shoulders are never fashionable. Why not 
acquire the habit of sitting up straight? 
If you work at a desk with an adjastable 
top this is indeed a natural posture. But 
if your table is level and if it is too high 

and usually it is—you are almost sure 
to curve the spine in order to get the 
proper view of your drawing. There are 
two ways of correcting this difficulty. 
One is to cut the legs of your table down 
a bit. This is all right if it is your table. 
The other way is to always use a drawing 
board and rest the lower edge on your 
knees, the board leaning against the 
table so that it is at right angles to your 
line of vision. This is an ideal way to 
work. You can bend forward—with your 
back straight—for your close work or 
you can lean back and draw at arm’s 
length. You'll be comfortable and more 
efficient. 

Watch the light, too. The ideal thing 
is to have the light come from the left 
and rear. Be sure there is no glare on 
your paper. Have the light strong enough. 
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